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For Friends’ Review. 
THE CALENDAR. 
BY SAMUEL J. GUMMERE, A.M. 

The instant succeeding midnight of the 
Sist ult., was the beginning at once of a 
new week, a new month, a new year and a 
new decade of the century. Of course, the 
beginning of a decade is always the begin. 
ning of a year and of a month; so that the 
only coincidence included in the above state- 
ment that does not occur regularly once in 
ten years, is that the first day of the decade 
was also the first day of the week. This co- 
incidence will not happen again until the year 
1911. 

The different relations of the days of the 
month to the days of the week in successive 
years, are due to the fact that the established 
year does not contain an exact number of 
weeks, and the irregularity is made greater 
by the t use of two years of different lengths 
and both incommensurable with the we ek. 

Of the various units or measures of time 
that are commonly employed, two are ob- 
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viously furnished to us by nature—the day, 
including for most parts of the earth a period 
of light and a period of darkness; and the 
year, marked by a succession of seasons, and 
more accurately by a cycle of changes in the 
sun’s apparent path in the heavens. Among 
the earliest of astronomical discoveries was 
that of the fact that the longer of these two 
periods does not contain the shorter an exact 
number of times—in other words, that the 
year consists of a whole number of days 
with a fraction of a day over. From this 
fact arises the inconvenience, that if we sup- 
pose the day and the year once to begin pre- 
cisely together, the termination of that year 
cannot occur at the termination of a day, and 
consequently the following year musi begin 
not with but within the day, and succeeding 
ars must begin at different hours of the 
ak ay. This difficulty may be obviated by 
neglecting the fraction as an inconsiderable 
a} part of the whole amount, and assigning to 
the year a whole number of days; and such, 
it is said, was anciently the practice of the 
Egyptians and some other nations, but the 
evident effect of continually beginning a new 
year even afew hours be.ore the sun had 
completed a revolution from his place at the 
beginning of the previous one, was to make 
the beginning of the year continu: ally change 
its place in the seasons—to go backward, for 
instance, from mid-winter to autumn, to 
summer, ana thus on through all the seasons. 

The Julian calendar, by assigning 365 days 
to each of three successive years and one ad- 
ditional day to the fourth, established a civil 
year of the average length of 3654 days, 
which exceeds only by a few minutes the 
actual length of the tropical year. This ex- 
cess, small as it is, still accumulates to a 
whole day in about 130 years, and in the 
course of centuries produces an evident effect 
in advancing in the order of the seasons the 
time of beginning of the year. 

To attain greater accuracy, the year of 366 
days must occur less frequently than in the 
thus, if after sevea Julian 
periods of three common years and ane leap 
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year, the eighth period should consist of hen 
common years aid one leap year, and thus 
on forever, more than fifty centuries would 
elapse before the error would amount to a 
single day. 

The Gregorian rule, however, establishes a 
different mode of compensation, less accurate 
than that above suggested, but preferable to it | 
on account of its infrequent interference with 
the easy and familiar Julian reckoning, and 
the simplicity of the law governing those in 
terferences. 

The Julian rule makes the number of| 
common years to exceed that of leap years in 
the proportion of 3 to 1. The Gregorian 
rule amends this by suspending its action in 
the case of the centurial years 1700, 1800, 
&c., which would a]] be leap years, and then 
re-applying precisely the same rule to those 
centurial years counted as the 17th, 18th, 
&c., so that three im succession are made 
common years and the fourth only a leap 
year. 

The Gregorian rule as thus stated, exhibits 
asymmetry in the terms of the original law 
and those of the amendment, which, together 
with its near approach to exactness, has se- 
cured its almost universal adoption. 

The very small error still remaining will 
amount to a day in about 4,000 years, and it 
has been noticed that an additional amend- 


ment forming an exception to the exception, 
by suspending the Gregorian rule once in 
every 4 millennial years, would make ‘the| 
civil and the astronomical years agree so 
closely that a thousand centuries would be re 

quired to make the divergence amount to a 


single day. The last suggested amendment 
has not been attached to the Gregorian rule, 
as it has not been thought necessary to oe 
vide now for a correction to be first made 
a time so far in the future; yet a scanty 
treatise on astronomy, with an amusing disre- 
gard of the proprieties of tense, says, that 
“one intere alary day is always omitted every 
4,000 years. ‘J 

The number of days in the week being 
prime to the number of days in the year, 
whether common or bis-sextile, it necessarily 
follows that any given date, such as Ist 





of 1st month, 4th of 3d month, &c., will in 
successive years fall on different days of the 
week. It has sometimes been stated in the 
newspapers that the 4th of 3d month was 
selected for the commencement of a Presi- 
dential term of office, because that in the 
designated years it would never fall on the 
first day of the week. This, however, is er- 
roneous. The date in question will fall im- 
partially on all the days of the week, and it 
has already more than once occurred on 
First-day. With a different interval, excep- 
tions of certain days may happen : thus, 
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| with a septennial instead of a qunieinnial 
period, any given date would, within the 
same century, always fall on some one of four 
days only. With a century for the period, 
the same will be true without any limitation; 
thus, the coming centuries, the 20th, 2ist, 
&c., will commence successively on the fol- 
lowing days of the week: 3d, 2d, 7th, 5th, 
3d, 2d, 7th, 5th, 3d, &c., and this order must 
be observed so long as the Gregorian calendar 
shall remain unmodified. 

Hence it follows tnat the coincidence no- 
ticed at the beginning of this article can 
never be extended. so as to include the cen- 
tury, as the century can never commence on 
the first day of the week. 

The moon, as well as the sun, has been ap- 
pointed for seasons ; and indeed the markings 
and divisions of time furnished by the feebler 
luminary with its most striking changes of 
form and brightness, are hardly less obvious 
than those ruled by the apparent movements 
of the orb of day. The appointment of the 
moon for seasons is recognized in the calen- 
dar in the name Month, applied to a division 
of the year nearly equal to the time of the 
moon’s cycle of changes. Although the 
changes of the moon have no such evident 
importance in their relation to our comfort 
and our wants as those of the sun, yet ex- 
perience has proved the month to be indeed 
a most convenient period by which to regu- 
late various affairs in social life. For these 
purposes it is generally desirable to observe 
both the time of the week and that of the 
month. Thus a “Monthly Meeting” may 
be appointed to be held always on a certain 
day of the week and in a certain part of the 
month, for instance, on the first, the second, 
the third, the fourth, or the last Second-day 
in every month. Such appointments estab- 
lish a new kind of month—one that must 
always consist exactly of either 4 or 5 weeks, 
and 12 of which in succession always coin- 
cide nearly though never exactly with a 
year. 

Thus we have three kinds of month: the 
Lunar month of about 29) days, the Calen- 
dar month of 28, 29, 30, or 31 days, distribu- 
ted throughout the year apparently with stu- 
died irregularity, and what may be called 
the conventional month of either 4 or 5 
weeks. 

Of the last kind of month, it may be re- 
marked that two of the longer ones (5 weeks 
can never come in succession, nor of the 
shorter more than three; and that of 12 
successive intervals of the kind there will 
generally be 4 of the longer and 8 of the 
shorter, making a year of 52 weeks, though 
there may be 5 of the longer and 7 of the 
shorter, making a year of 53 weeks ; and this 
longer year of 53 weeks will occur with just 
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sufficient frequency to bring the average 
length to exact correspondence with the true 
tropical, or at least with the Gregorian year. 

Thus, those longer intervals in our reckon- 
ing of time, the month and the year, though 
based on periods of celestial movements, are 
yet regulated in accordance with the day as 
a period possessing the all-important requi- 
site of a natural unit—absolute invariability; 
a period too, necessarily observed by man) 
for alternations of labor and repose. 

But though the multiples of the day are 
furnished by nature, its subdivisions of hours, 
minutes and seconds are altogether arbitrary. 
Yet these too are indicated by various revo- 
lutions about a central point—revolutions 
contrived and regulated by man; and, by 
one of the highest achievements of mechani- 
cal art, we are enabled to have in our houses, | 
and even to carry in our pockets, as monitors 
of the lapse of time, revolving systems with 
orbits more nearly uniform than those of 
moon or sun. Not that man improves upon 
the works of the Author of nature, for we 
cannot suppose that the sun and moon,though | 
“appointed ” to serve us for times and sea- 
sons, were created and adjusted in distance 
and velocity of movement for that purpose | 
solely. Moreover, the very irregularities, 
—themselves irregular—of the celestial 
movements, have their periods —have, as it | 
were, their revolutions, which, detected by | 
the keen scrutiny of the astronomer, while| 
revealing to us new truths in nature, serve | 
as measures of cycles of time, ascending in| 
magnitude far beyond days or months or | 
years. The “horologe machinery divine ” is 
perfect, but our comprehension of its mechan- 
ism and its movements is very imperfect. 

The hands of the chronometer made by 
man, divide and sub-divide the day with mar 
vellous accuracy. The celestial time-piece | 


multiplies the days to years, years to ages| 
and ages of ages, till time seems lost in eter- | 


nity. A child can understand and interpret 
the markings of the one. In attempting to 


follow the indications of the other, the intel- | 


lect even of a Newton soon finds its limit. 
—- ete 
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three thousand years ago there were in the 
world noble thoughts and sublime words. We 
shall not fear that God loves us the less he- 
cause He long ago loved Arab, and Persian, 
and Hindoo. Indeed, we cannot doubt that 
an acquaintance with the excellencies of the 
systems of religion which went before, would 
increase our appreciation of the rank of that 
which came after—apart from, yet crowning 
them all. And whether or not we agree 
with St. Augustine that all religions have 
contained something of the truth, or even be- 
lieve, with Irenzeus, that God has always of- 
fered the truth in its completeness to man, 
but found him unable to receive it, we may 
enjoy such confidence in the superior rank of 
our own faith and code as will make us will- 
ing to acknowledge any partial rivalry of its 
beauties by the codes of others. It is with 
such confidence that we extract from a little 
Parsee book entitled, Pand-Namah, or Book 


| of Counsels, which is accredited to a Zoroas- 


trian, living in the fourth century, and which 
has just appeared for the first time in an 
English translation. As maxims of worldly 
prudence, these are not unworthy of Solomon : 

“A wise man understands a good work 
from the beginning, but a fool only when it 
comes te an end.” 

“Seek the counsel of wise and sensible 
men, of learned men, of intelligent men, and 
of men of a good disposition, and be thou 
their friend.” 

“Keep thy hands from stealing, thy feet 
from wandering without work, and thy mind 
from cherishing wicked revenge ; for the man 
who works righteousness obtains a good re- 
ward, and the man who commits sin suffers 


| punishment.” 


The best recipe for bodily as for spiritual 
health is contained in th eexhortation: “ Do 
not injure thy soul by wrath and enmity ;” 
while a lesson against the denying “ before 
men” is, perhaps, in the words: “ Do not 
consign thy soul to hell out of a false modesty 
or shame.” Again: 

“Ask God’s blessing and keep thy heart 
cheerful, and thou sha!t obtain of the Lord 
an increase of His goodness.” 

“Always and at every time trust thou in 





THE PAND-NAMAH., 


That which is of recent or insecure estab- | 


lishment often disposes its supporters to jeal- 
ousy and hypereriticism; but the professors 
of a religion possessing so confident an out- 
look as our own, can hardly feel such mo- 
tives prompting them to refuse to trace the| 


God alone, and make that beloved to thyself 
which is increasingly profitable unto thee.” 

“ Labor and sacrifice thy life for the thing 
which is of God.” 

There isa Jewish parable of a man who 
had three friends—wealth, kinsmen, and the 
law and good works; of which the first two 
desert him on his being summoned to judg- 


steps by which our present inheritance has| ment, while the latter goes with him before 


been reached, or to deny that beautiful things | 
have appeared by the way. Our thoughts| 
will not appear jess pure, or our beautiful 
words seem less beautiful, because we know that 





God the King, and pleads his cause success- 
fully. 

Here is something similar from the Parsee 
volume: “Although a man should live a 
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hundred years in this world, yet ‘hee he at | 
last to go by the way of the bridge. Where- 
fore think of this, that at that time the men 
of thy kith and kin will not come nigh thee, 
because they will be parted from thee; only 
whatever benefit thou hast gained by good 
conduct, according to wisdom, will go with 
thee.” And, finally, “ My son, meditate on 
virtue, do not meditate on sin; for a man 
does not live forever; therefore the thing 
which concerns heaven is more worthy of 
him.” Thus, fourteen hundred years ago, 
Adarbal advised his son to prepare for that 
home which (in his own words) “the great 
and the small, the master and the servant, 
the beggar and the bountiful man, and the 
man of low degree, all bave toenter.” 1 will 
close with some selections from the “ Dham- 
mapada” or “ Path of Virtue,” of Buddha, a 
translation of which has appeared during the 
year just ended. Though Buddhism is per- 
haps as nearly diametrically opposed to Chris- 
tianity (in that it denies man’s dependence 
on a higher pewer) as any form of religion 
can be, there is still great similarity of moral 
precept. The following are offered as beau- 


tiful lessons in morality : 

“As the bee collects honey and departs 
without injuring the flower, so let the sage 
dwell on the earth.” 

“ He whose evil deeds are covered by good 


deeds, brightens up this world like the moon 
when she rises from behind the clouds.” 

“All that we are is the result of what we 
have thought : it is founded on our thoughts, 
made up of our thoughts. If a man speaks 
or acts with an evil thought, pain follows 
him as the wheel follows the foot of him who 
draws the cart.” 

“Let no man think lightly of evil, saying 
in his heart, [t will not come nigh unto me. 
Let no man think lightly of good, saying in 
his heart, It will not benefit me. Even 
by the falling of water-drops a water-pot is 
filled.” 

“ Let a man overcome anger by love, evil 
by good, the greedy by liberality, the liar by 
truth.” 8. C. C. 

Chappaqua, N. i ¢ 


INDIAN DEPARTMENT. 


THe InpIAN SERVICE in the Central Su- 
perintendency will soon require a considera- 
ble additional number of men and women, 
qualified to act as teachers, or to aid in agri- 
cultural and mechanical puisuits. In this 
work there are no appointments to be offered 
to those whose prominent motive is to make 
or to mend their pecuniary positions, but to 
persons possessing energy of character, whose 

capabilities have been in some degree proven 
by success in their several avocations. 


- ‘Those are desired whose great aim will be 
to aid in placing the Indians in possession of 
the benefits and blessings of the Gospel, and 
of that civilization which is moulded by Gos- 
pel principles, and who will continually in- 
struct by the example of a godly life. 

Appointees will receive such pecuniary 
compensation as Government may allow. 

We would invite the serious attention of 
Friends to this field of labor, and request 
those who feel that they have a service therein 
to correspond with the clerk of this commit- 
tee without delay. 

On behalf of “the Associated Executive 
Committee of Friends on Indian Affairs,” 

Joun B. GARRETT, 
Clerk and Correspondent, 

No. 217 Church St., Philadelphia. 

Wm. NicHoison, General Agent. 

First month 11th, 1871. 


A REMARKABLE BODY OF WATER. 
BY PROF. J. PARISH STELLE. 


From an Oregon paper I take the follow- 
ing relative toa remarkable body of water 
known to exist in the Cascade range of moun- 
tains :— 

“This lake rivals the famous valley of Sin- 
bad, the sailor. It is thought to average two 
thousand feet down to the water, all round. 
The walls may be reported as entirely per- 
pendicular, running down into the water and 
leavi ing no beach. The depth of the water is 
unknown, and its surface is smooth and un- 
ruffled, as it lies so far under the surface of 
the mountain that the air-currents do not af- 
fect it. Its length is estimated at twelve 
miles and its breadth ten. ‘There is a beau- 
tiful island in its centre, with luxuriant trees 
upon it. No living man hasever yet reached 
the water’s edge, and it is not probable that 
any ever will. It lies silent, still and mys- 
terious in the bosom of the ‘ everlasting hills, 
like a huge well scooped out by the giant 
genii of the mountains in the unknown ages 
of long ago, and all around it, great prime- 
val forests an eternal watch and ward are 
keeping.” 

Remarkable as this body of water may 
seem, it is by no means the most remarkable 
one on our continent. I write this in Cen- 
tral Florida, where I have just examined 2 
body of water which certainly excels the great 
sunken lake of the Cascades in very many 
particulars. As nothing has yet been pub- 
lished concerning it, I have concluded to give 
our readers of the American Journal of Mi- 
croscopy a brief account of what I saw, be- 
lieving that it will not prove wholly uninter- 
esting, even to them. 

In company with an experienced guide, I 
reached the little lake in question at about 
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the hour of ten in the morning. How large 
it was I could not tell, but judge it must be 
of considerable size, from the fact that I 
could not see across it, although enjoying a 
kind of bird’s-eye view from a location some 
distance above the level of the water. 

Seeing nothing unusual about the place, I 
was on the point of expressing my disappoint- 
ment to the guide, when he, having read my 
thoughts, cut all short by asking that I make 
a careful survey of the water, remarking at 
the same time, that while there was really 
nothing extraordinary about the lake itself, 
it was sirangely and wonderfully inhabited. 

I turned my attention to the water, and 
was soon convinced that I had, undoubtedly, 
met with a phenomenon, for it was so clear, 
so very transparent that I could see through 
it in every direction with as much apparent 
ease as if it had been the atmosphere itself. 
Presently, I saw one of the inhabitants hinted 
at, a little creature of a light-brown color, 
looking, as it glided, here and there, through 
the pure element, not unlike a common chim- 
ney swallow. Then another came, and an- 
other, and another, until all the waters of the 
lake seemed to be thickly swarming with 
them. They were very busy and very swift 
in their motions, darting, whirling and an- 
gling with the greatest ease, and the most 
charming grace—the guide said that like 
birds of the air they were in quest of their 
prey, feeding upon animals too small to be 
seen by us from our standpoint. 

Suddenly, while I was gazing in wonder 
upon these strange creatures, a new actor ap- 
peared in the person of a larger animal, about 
the size, shape and color of a huge musk-mel- 
on. He was quite transparent, so much so 
that I could see through and through him as 
plainly as if he had been a glass jar; and as 
he moved leisurely about I noticed that he 
was catching and devouring the little “swal- 
lows” without mercy. His interior, which 
seemed to be a huge cavity—nothing more— 
was literally filled with them, some still alive 
and swimming about in their strange prison. 
The entire mass held within his gigantic 
stomach kept up a rapid whirling round and 
round in one direction, from which I inferred 
that he had no regular digestive organs, but 
simply wore out his food; that is, reduced it 
by friction to a proper condition for his sus- 
tenance. 

Scarcely had I got fairly interested in this 
extraordinary animal, when along came some- 
thing which looked, with its slim, arching 
neck, very much like aswan. Its course was 
80 directed that ere long it was brought into 
contact with the “ musk-melon,” and a fight 





was the consequence. It was a short fight, | 


however, for neither of the parties seemed to 


relish the business, so they separated and! 
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struck off in opposite directions. A little dis- 
tance, and the “ swan” met another of its own 
kind, and they commenced billing and cooing 
like two mated doves; but their pleasures 
were destined to be of short duration, for 
just at that instant a large and hideous look- 
ing creature, with great horns and glaring 
eyes, pounced upon them from a covert hard 
by, seizing them both. A terrible struggle 
ensued, in the course of which one of the 
“swans” made its escape, but the monster 
griped the other fiercely by its slender neck 
until it ceased to struggle, after which he set- 
tled down with it to the bottom of the lake, 
and very quietly began converting it into a 
meal. 

About this time I noticed a second monster 
equally as frightful in appearance as the one 
just referred to, though evidently of a differ- 
ent species. He was moving along on the 
bottom of the lake, and unless his course was 
changed would pass very near the other. The 
first monster’s treatment of the “swans” had 
made me his enemy, so I was well pleased 
with the turn affairs showed a prospect of 
taking—I desired that his banqueting should 
be disturbed. And it was. ‘The new-comer 
found him, and went in for a share of the 
prey. A battle, the most frightful that I had 
ever before witnessed between two living 
creatures, immediately commenced. They 
siezed each other and rolled over and over 
in a real death-struggle, for several min- 
utes, in the course of which they actually 
tore each other limb from limb. Finally one 
of them yielded up and died, after which the 
other, with but two legs left out of six, drag- 
ged itselfslowly away. And another instal- 
ment of animals, some like gigantic leeches, 
and others like Oriental turbans, and all ef- 
fecting locomotion by stretching and pulling 
therselves into every conceivable shape, set- 
tled down and fell to regaling themselves 
upon the carcasses. They were, doubtless, 
the vultures of this remarkable body of 
water. . 

Half a day or more was spent, by me, in 
watching the inhabitants of this Florida won- 
der. In the course of that time I saw very 
many strange sights—more than I could hint 
at in a short article like this. Besides, a 
| written description could convev but a faint 
idea of the reality—one must see for himself 
before he can appreciate. Every reader of 
this Journal who has not already examined 
the remarkable body of water under consid- 
‘eration, should do so without fail before he 
dies, for it will give him new ideas attaina- 
ble from no other source. If he cannot make 
it convenient to come all the way to Florida 
for that purpose, let him arrange to see the 
lake at home. <A good microscope with a 
drop of impure or stagnant water upon the 
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stage will enable him to have the same kind 
of lake at any locality he may select.— Amer. 
Journal of Microscopy. 


“17 Ig ALL SETTLED.” 


About the year 1836, a brother in a 
church in Massachusetts became offended at 
another for seme fancied wrong which had 
a bearing upon certain exciting political and 
social issues, and though the two had long 
been warm friends, and were official members 
of the church, the offended one refused to 
speak to the other, and made no secret ot his 
displeasure at what he erroneously supposed 
he had done. 

The pastor of the church at length made 
an effort to bring the parties face to face, and 
succeeded in getting them both to meet with 
a committee of the church at the house of a 
friend, to see what could be done to reconcile 
matters. 

The company gathered, but sat sad and 
solemn. ‘The minister offered an earnest 
prayer that there might be a spirit of candor 
and conciliation, and that the church might 
not be afflicted by estrangement of its mem- 
bers and officers. 

At the close of the prayer the supposed 
offender was desired to state his view of mat- 
ters, which he declined to do, ashe had no 
grievances to present, and nothing to say at 
that stage of the case. 

The aggrieved member was then desired to 
present his grievances, and though somewhat 
agitated at first, he soon became eloquent in 
his statement of his wrongs, and forcible in 
his description of the results which would 
follow the agitation of which he complained. 

He ceased, and liberty was given for the 
accused to reply. He commenced by remark- 
ing that he had not much to say, and that he 
considered Bro. S. one of the best frieads he 
ever had. He then went on to specify Bro. 
S.’s many previous acts of kindness to him, 
recalling the times when, in the days of his 
sorrow and bereavement, Bro. 8. had offered 
the use of his tomb in which the dear bodies 
of his loved ones might be laid, as he had no 
burial-place of his own, and, making no ref- 
erence whatever to the groundless accusations 
of S., he continued to relate his numerous 
acts of disinterested love to him, until at 
length Bro. S.’s lips began to quiver, and in 
a moment he rushed across the room, and 
with his two outstretched hands grasped the 
hand of the brother whom he had accnsed, 
saying, with deep emotion, “It is all settled, 
Brother, it is all settled.” 

And it was settled, to the great relief of 
the brothers present, and so permanently set- 
tled tnat the offended brother afterwards be- 
haved more kindly even than before, and the 
brother whose soft answer thus turned away 


his wrath still cherishes the memory of his 
friend, though we years have elapsed 
since he was laid where “the wicked cease 
from troubling, and where the weary are at 
rest.— The Christian. H. L. H. 


From the Watchman and | efiector. 
CHRIST’s PRAYER IN GETHSEMANE, 
BY 8. EMILIA PHELPS. 


I confess to being somewhat shocked at an 
extract from a religious journal which recent- 
ly appeared in the Watchman, where, speak- 
ing of unanswered prayer, the writer makes 
this monstrous assertion: “ His (Christ’s) 
prayer in the garden was an unanswered 
prayer, and is a type and explanation of all 
the unanswered prayers of His disciples — 
‘O, my Father, if it be possible let this cup 
pass from me; nevertheless not as I will, but 
as thou wilt.’ We cannot question the real- 
ity of this prayer, yet we shudder at the pos- 
sibility of its being answered. So far as we 
can see, such answer would have caused a 
dead lock in the Divine purposes; it would 
have been the failure of redemption, the de- 
thronement of God, and the accession of Satan 
to the sovereignty of the world.” 

Now to utter such terrible words respecting 
the great Deliverer, to thugs put Him in an- 
tagonism with the Father, and with our sal- 
vation, shocks a Christian heart like a fearful 
blasphemy, and yet I do not see why ail of this 
paragraph quoted is not the only natural se- 
quence, the inevitable result of the popular, 
wide-spread idea of the struggle in Gethsem- 
ane. 

What was the real nature of that mourn- 
ful, infinitely tender scene which transpired 
under the shuddering olive branches in that 
garden thenceforth forever made sacred by 
these hours of mysterious struggle and an- 
guish? What was the true cause of that in- 
tense suffering, that awful conflict? What 
did the Mighty One mean by that soul-rending 
entreaty to the Father that THis cur might 
pass from Him? 

What cup? When you ask this question, 
you are always answered that it was the eru- 
cifixion that He so dreaded; that it was a 
prayer to escape dying for us, if it were pos- 
sible. 

Now this idea always gives mea cold chill 
of horror. I do in my inmost soul recoil 
from this most unworthy representation of 
that Infinite Love which once said of His of:- 
fered-up life, “No man taketh it from me, 
but I lay it down of myself.” Where had 
this sacred Friend ever manifested the slight- 
est shrinking, the least hesitation? Is it not 
a fearful thing to say that our blessed Sa- 
viour’s free gift of Himself to us was ever 
for a single instant, in any respect a reluctan 
sacrifice? But “if it be possible ;” they tel 
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us the idea being that He was asking if 
there might not be some other way. 

Now just look at it. This is the majestic, 
omniscient, omnipotent Being who had de- 
termined to die from all eternity ; who had 
registered this oath in the archives of heaven 
before the morning stars sang together ; who 
never would have made the most stupendous 
sacrifice the universe had to offer if any other 
conceivable plan had been possible; who had 
so often declared that there was no other 
way ; who had foretold all this by His proph- 
ets from age to age all down the centuries; 
who had pointed out this sacrifice by ali the 
glowing splendors of the Mosaic ritual, which 
was even now daily proclaiming the sad and 
bloody lesson every morning and evening in 
the temple; and yet now, just at the last mo- 
ment, He shrinks back, and cries out to His 
Father to ask if there be not some way of re- 
lease. 

I dare not characterize this view as I think 
it really deserves, and will only ask, Who be- 
lieves this of “the Lion cf the tribe of Judah?” 
Who dare assert it of “the Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world ?” 


What, then, did it mean? What was the 


cause of that desperate struggle, that terrible 
anguish of soul, which, by its horrible inten 
sity, foreed great drops of blood to exude 
through the pores of the sympathizing body, 


and fall in crimson stains upon the soil of an 
awe-struck Gethsemane? What was the fear 
ful cup that with outeries of overwhelming 
anguish He three times besought His Father 
to remove ?* 

It seems to me very evident that this was 
the second and last great conftict with the ma- 
lignant Prince of Darkness. All hell ap- 
pears to be in the struggle. Well did the 
mighty fiend understand that this was his 
last opportunity, that if he failed now all was 
lost to him. Earth would be snatched from 
his cruel grasp. Hell would lack citizens, 
and heaven swell with a vast multitude of 
his ransomed captives from every nation, 
and kindred, and tongue, and people. The 
sufferer is alone in this assault, as in the first, 
for sleep bas strangely sealed loving eyes that 
should have watched and waited, and the 
fearful war goes on under the trembling stars, 
amid the weeping dews, while all the universe 
seems hushed in breathless awe. 

Let us glance a moment at the first tersp- 
tation. Immediately after His baptism, at 
the commencement of His public ministry, 
He was assaulted, persistently, malignantly, 
and with all the hellish skill and cunning in- 
genuity of the evil prince who was once Son 
of the Morning, and all this through the pe 
riod of forty days. It is unnecessary here to 
go into any detail respecting that month and 
ten days of struggle without food, against the 





mighty Apollyon who had once made war in 
heaven, the supreme prince of ail devilish 
art and diabelic wisdom. There stood the 
Ever-Blessed, fighting your battle and mine 
in that dreary solitude, surrounded by wild 
beasts, with no human sympathy, no refresh- 
ment for the exhausted body. 

O, what a scene was this temptation in the 
wilderness! How nearly were we all con- 
cerned! How little the busy earth heeded 
it all. Giant Rome, doomed Jerusalem,— 
how full they were of their various pursuits 
and objects of interest, and how little the 
swarming throngs recked of that lone spot 
and its momeutous conflict! Yet what was 
the importance of any object on the globe 
when once weighed against this mysterious 
ordeal ? 

But the lamb triumphs over the tiger, who 
slinks away baffled, and as Luke says, “ de- 
parted from Him for a season,” thus clearly 
implying that it was not a final flight; that 
the great tempter would not surrender all 
without another effort. But there is no inti- 
mation of a second attempt, unless it be this 
in the garden. 

Just before entering Gethsemane, Jesus an- 
nounced in that last address to His saddened 
disciples, ““Henceforth I will not talk much 
with you, for the prince of this world cometh 
and bath nothing in me,” nothing to accuse 
me of, no power to prevail against me. Di- 
rectly at the close of this address He entered 
the garden, and at this last moment the at- 
tack is again made; evidently with ten fold 
power. Having failed at the commencement 
of that beneficent public life, all satanic force 
is now reserved and marshalled for this dread 
and final hour of darkness, desertion and hor- 
ror. Bnt as in the first temptation, from the 
head of fallen spirits, those who had not fallen 
came and ministered unto Him, so now, “ an 
angel appeared unto Him from heaven 
strengthening Him.” ~ TL se are the only 
instances in His life where such aid is ren- 
dered Him. 

The same wonderful love which had in- 
duced Him to strive to cheer the depressed 
hearts of His chosen, just before, in the sup- 
per chamber, although His own awful hour 
was drawing so nigh, now leads His tender 
heart to those poor men again. He foresees 
that the same malicious enemy will attack 
them also; and rising from the soil stained 
witk His blood, He approaches the sleepers, 
rouses their drowsy senses, and tenderly and 
most solemnly warns them against tempta- 
tion. O the pathos of that loving warning, 
from such lips under such a pressure ! | 

He kneels and cries out to His Father that 
if it be possible this cup may pass from Him, 
and we are told in Hebrews that when “ He 
offered up supplication with strong erying 
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and tears” (evidently referring to this scene), 
“He was heard” (or answered), “in that He 
feared.” He conquered ; the prince of dark- 
ness spread his black wings in a flight of 
utter discomfiture and despair, and our tri- 
umphant Captain of Salvation rose from the 
ground forever hallowed by His victory, and 
went serenely and most willingly forth to 
meet His deadly human foes, and to freely 
offer up Himself, although He asserted that 
He was able to instantly summon legions of 
the celestial army for His rescue if He so 
pleased. Repeatedly He says to His foes, 
who seem to be awe-struck, so that they step 
backward and fall to the ground: “I am He, 
I am He whom ye seek.” 

In Hebrews we are directed to look to 
Jesus in our struggles, and are reminded that 
we “have not yet resisted unto blood, striving 
against sin,” evidently asserting that He had 
done so. When was it, if not in that desper- 
ate resistance to sin and temptation which 
was persisted in until “ He sweat as it were 
great drops of blood falling down to the 
ground ?” 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 21, 1871. 


“ Ler Him raat HEARETH say CoME.”— 
Some of our recent correspondence has ref- 
erence to a style of sentiment and of preach- 
ing, of the existence of which we are not 
aware, and to the support of which the Re- 
view does not lend itself. The words, “Come 
to Jesus just as you are,” are construed into 
the idea that persons may so come and be 
accepted whilst still in the commission of 
iniquity ; that they may come to Him who 
taketh away the sins of the world, still hold- 
ing fast to their sins and continuing to indulge 
them. We have never given countenance to 
any such idea, nor have we ever heard preach- 
ing to that effect from any Friend. “If ye 
die in your sins,” said the Lord, “ where I 
am ye cannot come.” The first preaching of 
the Lord Jesus, was a call to repent. So with 
John the Baptist. Repentance towards God, 
and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, lie at the 
very outset of the Christian’s pilgrimage. 
What crude notions may have been expressed 
by any, with the words, “ Come to Jesus,” &c., 
for a text, we know not, but we find edifica- 
tion, comfort and perfect soundness in the 
sweet hymn of C. Elliott, which will be found 
on another page. The Spirit and the Bride 








say come—the message is to all, and it sanc- 
tions no delay, nor does it point out any pre- 
liminary works by which the sinner may 
cleanse his own soul, or make himself fit to 
appear before the infinitely pure One who 
does not behold iniquity with allowance. 

One correspondent thinks it unsafe to say 
to the impenitent wicked: “Come, just as 
you are.” Yet who has so great need to cast 
himself without procrastination at the feet 
of Him with whom alone is mercy and pleu- 
teous reedmption, saying: 


** Just as I am, and waiting not 

To rid my soul of one dark blot, 

To Thee, whose blood can cleanse each spot, 
Oh Lamb of God, I come.’’ 


The habit of taking texts for sermons from 
lines of poetry or from any other source 
than the inspired Scriptures, may lead by 
imperceptible degrees from a perfect doc- 
trinal standard. The sacred text is to be 
regarded with confidence, and under the il- 
lumination of the Divine Spirit, it may be 
profitably dwelt upon and expounded. Fan- 
ciful texts are likely to result in fanciful 
theology. It is very safe to keep to the good 
old truths of the inspired volume, and we 
would greatly prefer that ministers should 
always derive their texts therefrom. We 
have heard sermons based upon lines of 
poetry, and texts of holy writ introduced to 
confirm the verses. 

In a recent editorial the belief was fully 
declared that no one can come without faith 
(he that cometh to God must believe that 
He is), and that the attempt to come is of 
itself evidence of a degree of repentance. 
The act of coming is a turning from sin. 
The goodness of God leadeth to repentance, 
and here is that drawing of the Father with- 
out which no man can come to Christ. The 
mission of George Fox began with preaching 
repentance, as did that of his and our Exem- 
plar. To come “just as J am,” does not 
mean a continuance of present sins, but an 
immediate and unreserved dedication of heart, 
with the prayer and faith that He who alone 
can cleanse, redeem and save, will undertake 
for us and blot out (not continue) as a thick 
cloud our transgressions. All the ends of 
the earth are invited to look unto Him and 
be saved, not in but from their sins. All are 
called to come unto Him; let all come who 












can—which is to say, let all ceme that will. 
But as to coming with their sins continued 
and cherished, it can no more be done than 
‘an a soul immersed in pollution enter those 
gates which are perpetually open, but from 
which whatever defileth is self-repelled. Christ 
is THe Door, through which, whether in this 
life or into the holy city, impurity cannot 
enter. Is it not an adorable, unspeakable 
bounty, a largess indescribable, that whoso- 
ever will may drink of the WATER OF LIFE 
freely ? Thus is so great and holy a priv- 
ilege left to human option, but it is the 
Christ-subjected will alone that can prevail 
to quaff the water that He will give, the 
well of water springing up to eternal life. 

We have no wish for controversy, and we 
see no ground for it. We hold that all may 
come to the blessed Saviour, yet that none 
can come without repentance, to which the 
Father's goodness leads, and by which He 
draws, without faith which is His gift, or 
without the sanctifying influence of His 
Holy Spirit. 

sadhana 

Truta ImBeppED IN Error.—All moral 
and religious truths must be admitted to be- 
long to that glorious system of which Ged is 
the Author. When we find scintillations of 
Truth in systems which are idolatrous or 
blasphemous, or essentially false, we are 
brought to feel more than ever the need of 
those revelations from which there is no ap- 
peal, by which the man of God may be per- 
fect, thoroughly furnished, and of that Holy 
Spirit, which, being actually Trurn, is a 
sufficient guide into ail truth, A man may 
be cognizant of various isolated truths, and 
be but a miserable quack in theology, not 
conversant with Him which is the Head, 
even Christ, from whom the whole body is 
fitly joined together, and compacted by that 
which every joint supplieth according to the 
effectual working in the measure of every 
part. In medicine, in chemistry and other 
sciences, a man may know many a scientific 
fact, yet know nothing about these facts sci- 
entifically : and so he may be familiar with 
some fragmentary truth, yet utterly fail to 


trace it to the Truth. Our correspondent in 


writing about the Pand-Namah, with inter- 
esting research, shows traces of light in the 
























and knowledge. 
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darkness of paganism which comprehended 
it not, precepts of morality derived, they 
knew 


not how, from the revelations of 
Him in whom are all the stores of wisdom 
It is gratifying to trace 


these gleams of light—it is instructive to note 
the insufficiency, the incompleteness of any 
system of morality that is unvitalized by the 
pure religion of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 


‘‘Thus Gentiles who no heavenly code possessed 


On stony tablets, to the law confessed 


As read within, though faintly and in part, 


And shewed its precepts graven on the heart. 
Yet Grecia’s sages but the twilight knew— 


No noon-day radiance blazed before their view— 


Around e’en Plato’s brows a vail waa hung, 


Error with truth distilling from his tongue.”’ 


We meet with moral precepts in Zoroaster, 
in Confucius and others whe never knew the 
name of Jesus of Nazareth, yet whatever 


there was of truth in their teachings must 


undoubtedly have been derived from the tra- 


ditions or the writings of holy men taught of 
God, confirmed by the witness heaven-im- 


planted within them. But the maxims, the 
theories, the teachings of Christ, the golden 


rule, the beatitudes, the unassailable propo- 


sitions, harmonizing with each other in their 


wisdom, beauty and eternal importance, were 
underived from any man, though many of 
them were promulgated before His incarna- 
tion. The very truths which pervade the 
New Testament, were expressed in other 
words by the writers of the Old, yet wherever 
found they were the utterances of the Holy 
Spirit of our Lord, and He is that Spirit, one 
with the Father, the Angel of the Covenant, 
the Rock that followed Israel, the Author 
and Source of all Truth, and in Him it was 
no plagiarism to take of His own and give to 
His disciples, hallowed, alike in its antiquity 
and its newness, as the emanation of the Eternal 
mind, 

The Truth as it is in Jesus is the only 
standard of morality, and no one need turn to 
the writings of any false system to acquire that 
truth. By the record and by the Spirit, both 
of which He hath given us, the knowledge of 
Him is to cover the earth. 

heietascnepaliatvaiiantecss 

Tae Reticious AMENDMENT.—Our at- 
tention has been arrested by a call for a na- 
tional convention in this city, for the advoca- 
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cy of a religious amendment of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. It is signed by 
Judge Strong as President of the National 
Association, by the Governors of several 
States, and by numerous persons of character 
and position, whose earnest sentiment is en- 
titled to very respectful consideration. The 
call brings to notice the somewhat startling 
fact, that the Christian Religion is not na- 
tionally recognized : 


_ “*The deficiency will in due time work mischief. 
Error in the Constitution will work as powerfally 
as truth, and what is left out of it may one day be 
formally declared un-American.” 


Whilst in all the State Constitutions it is far 
otherwise, the Constitution of the United 
States makes no allusion to God, or Chris- 
tianity or religion. 

We would by no means justify the inser- 
tion of words that could by any construction 
favor sectarianism or give State sanction to 


the precedence of any church. This element 
of persecution was wisely avoided by our 
fathers. Religious liberty should be sacredly 
guarded, but the liberty we guard should be 
religious. And certainly the instrument 
which is the basis of our laws ought not to be 
Godless. The recognition by nations of 
Divine Supremacy, as recorded in the Bible, 
was, we cannot doubt, acceptable to Deity. 
Very impressive is David’s denunciation of 
destruction to “all the nations that forget 
God.” We want an official national ac- 
knowledgment that God is the Creator and 
Sovereign of the Universe, and that it hence 
follows that His will must be the basis of all 
legislation. We want an official acknowl. 
edgement that Christianity is the religion of 
the United States. At the same time there 
must be no coercion in matters of conscience, 
nor persecution for opinion’s sake. The call 
says: “We have, strictly, no oath, no law 
against Blasphemy, Sabbath-breaking, or 
Polygamy.” The sin last named, as a viola- 
tion of morality, ought not to be allowed. 
The suspension of worldly business on one 
day in the week, would violate no one’s con- 
science. The enforcement of an “ oath,” 
would be, as we think it not difficult to prove, 
a violation of Christianity, and objectionably 
sectarian, as there are churches by whom 
oaths are held to be forbidden by the “ higher 
law.” Let the “religious amendment” be 


REVIEW. 


full aud clear, as regards the great idea which 
it becomes a Christian people to declare— 
and let it be free from any minuteness of 
specification that shall arouse the strife of 
sectaries. It is not to embody a denomina- 
tional creed, but to say in effect: “ The Lord 
God omnipotent reigneth.” 


~ _—-- 


MARRIED. 

HENDERSON—TOWELL.—At Friends’ Meeting, 
Rush Creek, Ind., on the 17th of Eleventh month, 
1870, John Henderson, of Quaker Hill, Indiana, to 
Dinah Towell, of Sylvania, Ind. 

‘ adidas 
DIED. 

PEARSON.—At the residence of his mother, on 
the 26th of Ninth month, 1870, Joseph D., son of 
Lazarus and Sarah Pearson (the former deceased), 
in the 19th year of his age; a member of Nahunta 
Mouthly Meeting, N.C. Through a lingering illness 
he evinced much Christian fortitude, and his last 
utterance was a prayer for mercy, which, it is be- 
lieved, was granted. 

CLARK.—On the 27th of Tenth month, 1870 (at 
her residence for about sixty years, near Grafton, 
Untario, Canada), Lydia, widow of the late Freeman 
Clark, in ber 94th year; a member of Cold Creek 
Monthiy Meeting. Having at the early age of ten 
years realized the sweetuess of the love of Christ, 
nothing was permitted to separate her therefrom, 
and it was her portion, her hope and confidence 
throughout her long life. Born in the State of New 
York, she removed in 1£08 with her family, inclu- 
ding four children, into Canada. Of her ten child- 
ren, seven survive her. and at the time of her de- 
cease her descendants numbered about two bundred. 
Ever mindful to entertain strangers, her home was 
the welcome resting place for all who were travelling 
in Truth’s service. Being blessed with Christian 
parents (Baptists by profession), she was early im- 
pressed with the interesting troth that ‘ Jeaus Christ 
came into the world to save sinners.’’ With her 
family she found a home in the religious Soci-ty of 
Friends, and for more than four score years she con- 
tinued to adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour. 
Our venerable Friend was favored very remarkably 
to retain her vatural faculties. Her sevse of hear- 
ing was singularly acute, and her sight was so re- 
newed that tor the last ten years her New Testament 
was her daily companion. Her memory being re- 
tentive as in youth, her society was peculiarly in- 
teresting and instructive. Sbe was confined to her 
bed about four weeks, in intense but unmurmuring 
suffering. Feeling assured that the ordering of her 
heavenly Father was ‘‘ all right,’’ her simple petition 
that her patience might hold out to the end, was, 
through adorable mercy, fully granted. She peace- 
fully resigned her soul to Him who had ransomed it 
with His precious blood, and sanctified it with the 
fresh anointings of His own Holy Spirit. 

WRIGHT.—On the 28th of Twelfth month, 1870, 
at the residence of his parents, in Barnesville, Bel- 
mont Co., Ohio, Edward Bonsall, son of Charles and 
Mary Wright, in the 24th year of his age; a mem- 
ber of Short Creek Monthly Meeting. His health 
had been gradually dec ining for three years; and 
though always, from a child, particularly correct in 
his deportment (in a moral point of view), he had 
never given up ‘o the operations of Divine and 
saving grace, until within a few weeks of his death. 
One evening after Scripture reading, calling his pa- 
rents to his bed-side, he wished their opinion, and 
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that of his physician, in regard to his recovery. 
During all of that night he was wakefal and rest- 
less, but though ‘‘ weeping did endure through the 
night, joy came in the morning,’’ for he then said: 
“T have now given all up to my Saviour, who will 
not cast me off, but will do all things right; I now 
feel that it will be pleasant to go.’’ He then calmly 
gave directions for the disposal of his few earthly 
possessions. He grew more patient and lamb-like 
day by day, until the close; requesting, a few hours 
before that event, to have the 23d Psalm read to 
him. After the dews of death had gathered on his 
brow, being asked if he still felt the presence of his 
blessed Saviour to support and comfort, be whispered 
‘*yes,’’ and gently passed away. 


FRYE.—On the 20th of Twelfth month, 1870, at 
the residence of her son in-law, Chsrles G. Pinkham, 
of East Vassalboro’, Maine, Anna B., widow of the 
late William Frye, in her 82d year; a member of 
Vassalboro’ Monthly Meeting. Victorious through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, she was made triumphant 
over suffering and death. A few of her expressions 
may be encouraging to other sufferers: ‘‘I have 
been resting so sweetly, as if reclining in the Sav- 
iour’s arms ;”’ ‘‘I bave had a season of great peace, 
during which I have had my patience strengthened.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lancaster, Ena. 

Esteemed friend, Wm. J. Allinson :—Ob- 
serving recently in the Friends’ Review some 
account of the proposal to erect a memorial 
to George Fox, at his birthplace, it occured 
to me some of thy readers might be interested 
in the slight record of a visit paid to Drayton- 
in-the-Clay in the Second month of last year. 

It was about seven, on a dark wintry 
morning, when in company with an energetic 
young friend, I found myself approaching 
the Severn Street Friends’ First-day schools, 
where we sat down to breakfast with between 
forty and fifty teachers, an interesting gath- 
ering, but too hurried a season for much 
conversation. After seeing the classes col- 
leeting, many young men hastening to them 
who hae come two or three miles to attend ; 
my companion and I took train to Stocking- 


On parting with a friend, she said: ‘‘ We may not| ford, eighteen miles on the Leicester line; in 


again take each other by the hand, but may we 
spend a glorious eternity together!’’ The sweet 
line being quoted, ‘‘ Otber refuge have I none,’’ she 
replied . ‘‘[ believe I have that refuge.’”? As her 
days of languishing continued, she was asked, 
‘* Does the future still look pleasant ?’’ She replied, 
‘*Oh, yes! Ob, yes!’? A few days later she ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ Lord, have mercy! Lord J-sus, receive 
my spirit!’’ To her eare-taker she said: ‘‘ Do no 
thing to interfere with the sweet p-ace I feel.” Be- 
ing asked to take some nourishment, she replied: 
‘“‘T have the peace of Jesus; what can I want be 
sides?’’ She quoted Thomas Chalkley’swords: ‘‘I 
will take no mere until I partake of the new wine in 
my Father’s kingdom.’’ She spoke of her desire for 
the time of release, adding: ‘‘ Come, sweet Jesus !’’ 
and, with a countenance beaming with heavenly 


joy, she passed quietly (as we trust) to that rest of | 


which so sweet a foretaste had been given. [A be- 
loved Minister who furnishes this account says: ‘* I 
never witnesved a death-bed more triumphant,’’] 


TABER.—On the 26th of Eleventh month, 1870, 
near Mount Pleasant, Ohio, Mary Louis, daughter 
of Louis and Mary Ann Taber, in the 23d year of 
her age ; a member of Short Creek Monthly Meeting. 
She had at an early age yielded to apprehended Di- 
vine requisition, and borne a public testimony to 
the truth as it is in Jesus; for this and for her sim 
plicity in apparel (which had cost her much con- 
flict), she was rewarded with peace. Her frequent 
petition for patience to the end wae remarkably an- 
swered, and a few hours before her close, requesting 
a young relative not to weep for her, she said em- 
phatically, ‘‘ I am happy.’’ 

BARTLETT.—On the 20th of Eighth month, 1870, 
Elizabeth D., wife of Joseph Bartiett, in the 69th 
year of her age; a member of Greenwich Monthly 
Meeting, Ohio. She exemplified in her life and in 
her death the character of a Christian and of a 
Friend. Concerned, through Christ strengthening 
her, to have her work done while it was yet day, 
she was enabled at the last to see her way clear be- 
fore ; and it is reverently believed that she has been 
gathered as a shock of corn fully ripe. 

NEWSOM.-—-Near Tonganoxie, Kansas, on the 
19th of Eleventh month, 1870, Orlando, infant son 
of Charles and Amanda Newsom, members of 'onga- 
noxie Monthly Meeting. 





| 


\this and New Chapel, a similar brick vil- 


lage, the damp floors of the houses testifying 
against the climate. We delivered tracts at 
the houses we passed, and I could not but 
admire the courage and faith of my friend 
in inviting the inhabitants to the meeting at 
Hartshill, which we reached after walking 
about two miles. Here is an old Friends’ 
school, free for thirty children, endowed 
with house, land, and £25 a year, such as 
evidence in many parts of England, the 
care of early Friends to provide education 
for their children; about two years ago a 
Friend master was appointed and the meet- 
ing re-opened, the attendance at which varies 
from twenty to fifty. 

We gathered in an old narrow meeting 
house, with tiled floor, and highbacked forms, 
a very small assembly, but my companion had 
good gospel service, and the children present 
were also addressed. The schoolmaster and 
his kind wife hospitably entertained us, and 
then came the object of my visit, a pilgrim- 
age to Drayton-in the Clay, as George Fox 
stvled it, and though now called Stony 
Drayton, it is truly in the clay; a small 
parish with a population of 127, lying be- 
tween the river Anker and the old Roman 
road of Watling Street, crossing which we 
experienced some of the most wet and windy 
weather it has been my lot to encounter. Af- 
ter preceeding two miles we left the road by 
a stile, and taking a meadow path saw be- 
fore us a small brick and timber farm house, 
with tile roof, thoroughly English in appear- 
ance. Here we conversed with a young 
matron, but her residence there had been 
too brief for her to know more than that in 
the adjoining field, then lying in fresh fur- 
rows from the plough, stood the house of 
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righteous Christer, the weaver, and his wife 
Mary Lago, who came of the stock of the 
martyrs. Here George Fox first drew breath, 
in the summer of 1624, and here passed his 
staid childhood, “graver,” as he tells us, “than 
is wont, using the creatures to the glory of 
Him that created them.” A space between 
two trees is pointed out as the site of the old 
dwelling, which was taken down about the 
beginning of this century, and the materials 
employed in the erection of the present farm- 
house ; from one of these trees I gathered a 
long trail of ivy, desirous to possess some 
remembrance of a spot endeared by the foot- 
steps of one who “ often walked solitary to 
wait upon the Lord, and prayed and cried to 
Him.” 

On the opposite side of the road, we saw 
Drayton Church. The old tower is sur- 
mounted with a spire; but the rest of the 
fabric is modern: a row of beautiful old 
yew trees, however, remain, beneath which 
G. F. walked with Nathaniel Stevens, the 
priest, then his intimate friend, “ preaching 
on First-days what I said to him in discourse 
on the week days, for which I did not like 
him.” Though the church has been rebuilt, 
the ancient font is retained, and the present 
incumbent is very fond of exhibiting it to 
visitors, as “the identical font, sir, in which 
Mr. Fox, the first of the Quakers, was bap- 
tized.” 

Returning to Hartshill, we saw on the 
right hand, among the trees, the spire of 
Mancetter Church in Warwickshire. This 
marks the site of an old Roman station, and 
is interesting as the parish of that “ ancient 
priest” with whom G. F. reasoned about 
despair and temptation, receiving in return 
an injunction to take tobacco and sing psalms. 
There still linger in this neighborhood tra- 
ditions of the martyrs, and Mancetter Church 
contains a memorial to Robert Glover, gen 
tleman, of Mancetter House, who was burnt 
at the stake, 1555, for maintaining the right 
of the people to read the Scriptures. Doubt- 
less the history of those day: was well known 
to G. F., and he would recall them when, as 
he says, “ my relations were much troubled 
that I would not go with them to hear the 
priest, for I would get into the orchards or 
the fields, with my Bible, by myself.” 

We attended the evening meeting at Harts- 
hill, where nearly 50 were present, and the 
voice of prayer and praise ascended in thanks- 
giving to the great Master of assemblies 
who had deigned to bless us with His pres- 
ence; then bidding farewell to the friends 
who had entertained us so kindly, again set 
out in the driving rain. 

We had experienced the truth of the state- 
ment that a great love for Friends is still to 
be found among the inhabitants of that dis- 


trict, over which we trust the Birmingham 
Friends will continue their shepherding care; 
for no better monument to the founder of 
our Society could be raised, than a living 
people in that place, carrying out as a light 
to the world, those principles, in the promo- 
tion of which his life was spent. T. B. 


[ Part of a letter from Thomas Whitwell.} 
Nancy, France, 12th of 12th mo., 1870. 
| write from an out-of-the- 
way place at an extraordinary time of year, 
many hundred miles from home in the centre 
of the war in France, and in mid-winter in 
the old capital of the Dukes of Lorraine. I 
sit down in a room with a polished oak floor, 
and a blazing wood fire on the hearth 

Nearly eight weeks ago, two months after 
the breaking out of the great European war, 
a cry of distress came from the devastated 
districts of north-east France, for help: a cry 
that our Society at once prepared to answer, 
and the third to go out at the solicitation of 
the Committee in Lendon was the present 
writer, who, however, was the first to carry 
bread and food to the starving districts, now 
six weeks ago. . . . I now send some account 
of my work in the last two months, which 
certainly equals if not excels anything that I 
ever before experienced ; for at no other time 
have I journeyed among burnt and ruined 
cities, devastated country and starving peas- 
antry, as a Friend, prepared for the worst, 
which, through the protecting care of a mer- 
ciful Heavenly Father has never arrived, but 
in all things my way has opened in a mar- 
vellous way, so that we have had favor with 
all the military governors, soldiers, &c., and 
no harm has come to us beyond one of our 
number (Henry J. Allen, of Dublin) having 
been laid up with fever, which finally result- 
ed in small pox, from which, under the care 
of his sister who came to Metz to nurse him, 
he is now recovering. 

My friend and old school-fellow at York, 
R. S. Watson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and I 
came out together, and made the first distri- 
bution on the battle-field at Gravellotte, a 
field which covered 21 miles from north to 
south, and where two battles were fought in 
Eighth month last. Here were killed about 
30,000 French and Prussians, and 50,000 
were wounded, whilst upwards of twelve 
villages were ravaged, and many houses 
burnt. The worst of these, St. Privat, with 
500 inhabitants, is now only kept alive by 
our Society, which supplies this village with 
food every Third-day, sufficient for 450 peo- 
ple; the sight of the place is distressing. I 
have visited it two or three times and con- 
versed with the Roman Catholic Curé, who 
is a very good specimen of a village pastor, 
and one who I think sincerely does his duty. 
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Here fourteen large houses and granaries are 
burnt to the ground. Every house is loop- 
holed, and the walls everywhere broken into 
turrets in the frightful combat which raged 
here when the Prussians fairly turned the 
French army and drove them into Metz. The 
church full of wounded was burnt, and all 
the houses pillaged of hay, straw, corn, oats, 
bread, wood and beds; the doors, windows, 
cupboards and every plank, were broken and 
burnt in the bivouac fires, as also the ploughs 
and harrows, so that now the horses, cows, 
sheep and pigs, having been killed or driven 
away, the poor people have literally nothing 
to live upon. The battle swept away the 
harvest, the land is unsown and unploughed, 
there are no horses to cultivate with, and hence, 
what with feeding the people and providing 
corn and seed in thespring to avoid the famine, 
that without such precautions would surely 
come, our Society will be heavily taxed to 
meet its wishes in this respect, and the needs of 
the poor people. In one point this war dif- 
fers from the great war in America: ¢. ¢., the 
destruction of horses. The French army 
180,000 strong besieged in Metz by the Ger- 
mans, 200,000 in number, ate all the cavalry 
and artillery horses, besides many employed 
in the baggage department. Thus 50,000 
horses at least have perished here; at least an 
equal number have perished in the siege of 
Paris, which has gone on for two months, 
and where they are now eating rats and mice, 
the former of which cost one france or ten 


pence each ; still the city has bread to feed 


its 2,000,000 of people, and is not likely to 
give in till allis done. The German armies, six 
in number, around Paris, counting from 400,- 
000 to 500,000 men, are obliged, as they have 
no tents, to camp in the fields, often lying in 
the snow all night, and the disease and death 


among them is something fearful; about half 
the number shelter in houses, villas and vil- | 
lages. As soon as Paris falls, the King of 
Prussia is to be crowned Emperor of Ger- | 


many, which title the Crown Prince, who 
married our Princess Royal of England, will 
take when the King, who is 75 years old 
dies. 

We are earnestly hoping that our Friends |t 
in America will come to our help in trying 
to alleviate the sufferings of the peasantry, 
the innocent victims of a war, begun by Na- 
poleon III., Emperor of France, but which 
since he was taken prisoner at Sedan two 


months since, has raged over the whole of 


the northern half of France. Nearly 400,- 
000 French soldiers are now prisoners in 


Germany, and 1,200,000 Germans are in| 


France, where they are ruining the towns and 


villages by requisitions, taking | away even the} 


beds and flannel waistcoats of the people ; 
all the“dry wood stored for winter use, the 


stores and everything that can be thought of, 
as they compel the poor French to provide 
this horde of Germans with food worth one 
shilling and ten pence per day per man, includ- 
ing five cigars for each man. The German 
armies are followed by thousands of baggage- 

wagons, from Rhineland, W estphalia, and 
east as far as Poland, the drivers, often of a 
decidedly Tartar cast of countenance, clad in 
sheepskin coats and hats, and the wagons 
with two horses each, streaming in on all the 
east roads bringing corn for the Prussian 
horses, as they have long ago eaten up all 
the corn and hay that there was to be found 
in France. These immense numbers of wag- 
ons return to Germany, and on their way 
plunder the unfortunate French peasantry, 
driving off with anything that suits their 
fancy, while the Prussian officer to every com- 
plaint says, oh, it is only war; and there is no 
redress. 

Notwithstanding the terrible state of the 
country, our hands are tied in many parts, as 
it is evidently useless to give clothes and 
blankets or even food where it will be at once 
plundered by the soldiers; it is only in the 
parts deserted by the soldiers because the 
land is so ruined that they cannot longer be 
maintained, that our Society can, with any 
hope of doing good, step in and assist the poor 
people, and even then only just in sufficient 
quantity of food to maintain life and avoid 
that any should die of hunger. In many 
places around Metz, which is a large city, 
with immense fortifications that have been 
| preparing for four years, and which only fell 
into the hands of the enemy after a three 
months’ siege, by famine and treachery, it is 
in the fifty or more villages surrounding the 
city and that have been occupied by the Ger- 
man soldiers, that the most utter destitution 
exists. Fortunately the soldiers have now 
nearly all gone, so that these villages send in 
|to our depot at Metz for provisivns on one 
day in each week. 

In nearly every meeting in England, the 
women Friends have committees at work 


,| making up clothing, and already we have a 


| party of three young women Friends at Metz 
taking charge of the clothing department at 
the depot, and visiting the villages to dis- 
tribute the clothing. 

During the last ten days, I have been visit- 


,|ing the north-east of France extensively, to 





ascertain the probable demands that will be 
made upon " for help, and, in the course of 
|my round, have visited Thionville, Bitche, 
‘the battle-fields of Wirth and Freschwiller, 
Strasbourg, returning by Luneville and Nancy 
ito Metz. 

Generally speaking, I am glad to find that 
we have begun at the right spot, that the 
‘misery that reigns round Metz has no equal 
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so far as I can discover in other parts, with, patriots; then with the Maire we went 
the exceptions of the towns of Thionville and | through the town, which has 192 houses burnt 
Bitche, both of which towns have been bom-|and ruined by the bombardment, which con- 
barded and burnt, the former resulting in the| tinued eleven days and eleven nights. After 
surrender of the place; the latter, owing to|taking full notes of everything, we prepared 
the citadel being in solid rock, having defied | to leave the town. It was now 4.50 P.M., 
all attempts, will outlast the war. In the for- | dusk, and snowing fast, as they tried to lower 
mer place, I have arranged for a good supply | the draw-bridge, but it would not come down. 
of clothes, in the’ latter for a donation in|The door lowers down and forms the bridge 
money, to be made to the very excellent or-|over the water. In this case it only came 
ganization that exists in the town, for the re-|} down part way, as something interfered with 
lief of the distressed. I have also arranged |it, so we had to climb down and _ cross 
for the systematic relief of a large tract of|the ditch on the ice, and climb up the other 
country near Bitche, very poor land, wherejside. We hada youth as guide, and when 
great distress at present exists. a quarter of an hour on the way, saw in the 

I am glad to find that the scene of the;dim distance two Prussian sentinels, who or- 
first battles of the war, Wirth and Fresch-|dered us to go back; as they refused either 
willer, has got all their winter corn sown,|to look at our passes or let us approach, we 
aud although houses have been burnt, yet |thought it best not to run the risk of being 
they are already receiving help from Switzer-}shot, so retreated, and the next point was to 
land and other parts, rendering it unveces- | pass the gates, now shut, without the French 
sary for us to interfere. Strasbourg itself is] sentinels firing upon us as spies in the dark. 
terribly injured by the bombardment, but it} Treading noiselessly in the snow, and not 
has many rich citizens who are able to look | daring to speak, from that danger God de- 
after its poor, and therefore I do not think]|livered us, and when again we approached 
we shall do much for it; but in the villages | the Prussian lines at another point, He also 
away from the towns, where the poor would | preserved us, and enabled us to go past in 
pine and die, and there are no rich to help|the snow without interruption, Our course 
them, there our work lies ; and as our depart- lay now through wild forests in the snow, and 
ment extends over two hundred square miles,!| we had several falls, but reached a valley at 
in the long winter months yet to come there|last. Here at the end of it we would find 


will be need of all the help that we can give | Prussian patrols, and therefore had to climb 


to keep them alive and supply seed for the}a very steep hill, which was heavy work, and 
spring sowings. during which my companion was much dis- 
My visit to Bitche was something so out of} tressed and exhausted, as it was snowing all 
the way, that I will describe it. My com-jthe time and there was no path. Arrived 
panion was Wm. Pumphrey, of York, (my |}at the top, a steep descent, during which the 
first teacher, when at the age of ten years I| guide and both of us had several falls; the 
went to York school.) We left the Crystal jice on the water courses being covered with 
lerie de St. Louis, where we had spent the|snow, did not mend matters, and then we had 
night with a gentleman, who, on account of |a walk of an hour and a half in deep snow to 
our mission, received us with every hospitali- get home. 
ty. In the morning in a light snow, we ar- 2 SP 
rived at the Prussian lines at 12 o’clock. a 
Here our passes enabled us to have a soldier THE PRESENT CONDITION OF FRANCE. 
sent as guide, whe conducted us round the} The following remarkable article is ex- 
Prussian position through the forests, which | tracted from a long letter by the French cor- 
occupied about an hour and a half walking, | respondent of “ The Christian Work ” (Kng- 
so that it was 1.30 P.M. when we crossed the} lish). 
drawbridge into the town. There at the} Itis extraordinary and very interesting, 
guard-house our passports were examined|that there should exist in France, during 
and approved, and a note given to us to take| this time of war and rapine, a body of men 
to the commandant, who, from his eyrie in| who are able and willing to hold up a stand- 
the citadel, had noted our entry into the|ard for the peaceable principles of the religion 
town. The chief of the Gensd’armes sent ajof Christ ; and that their scruples are re- 
Gensd’arme with us, not, as he said, as Gens-|spected by the Government. It thus appears 
d’arme (or policeman), but out of deference to|that the truth will not fail for want of wit- 
us and our important mission. A wait atthe} nesses in the earth, few and feeble though 
drawbridge of the fortress, brought an officer|they may be. May they prove to be the 
with an order for us to go into the town, and | seed of a rich harvest in the future. R. 
also a message from the commandant, thank-| “The call to arms of every man from twen- 
ing us on behalf of himself and his country|ty to forty, includes all the pastors not be- 
for coming to the relief of his fpoor com-l!longing to the National Churches, and is 4 
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sore trial. Opinions differ as to the principle, 
whether a Christian may fight. A few, and 
among the few the Hinschite brethren, stout- | 
ly “bear their cross,” declaring before the 
authorities that they cannot take a fellow-| 
creature’s life, for they regard it as direct dis- | 
obedience to God, and consequently must re- 
fuse military drill. Hitherto their scruples 
have been respected, and after a short im- 
prisopment, they have been drafted into 
some other government employ; but greater 
severity is apprehended.” 

oat. 

THE VOICE IN PREACHING. 

Is it not astonishing that, in a calling| 
whose most effective and conspicuous fune- 
tion employs the voice as its most direct in- 
strument, there should be so little recoguition 
of the importance of improving that instru- | 
ment, and of rendering it as capable as pos- 
sible of working out its appropriate effects? 

This prevalent neglect on the part of 
preachers of systematic and persevering at- 
tention to vocal culture, is all the more strange 
because all must notice, during every week 
that passes, examples of preachers with only 
ordinary intellectual ability winning a suc- 
cess that is extraordinary, simply by the 
pleasing and impressive use they have learned 
to make of their voices. It is easy to say 
that all this is pitiful and ignoble;'and that 
modern Christians ought to like so well to 
hear the Gospel preached that they will en- 
joy it even if it is drawled out with monoto- 
nous and croaking tones, or even if it be 
spoken through the nose. Perhaps in some 
other stage of existence we shall become suf- 
ficiently sublimated for this. At present we 
are not so. We must take some things as 
we find them; and one of these things is 
that modern Christians, in church assen:bled, 
prefer the preacher who has a good voice to 
the preacher who has a bad one. 

Many a preacher may be inclined to adopt 
the philosophy of despair, and to conclude| 
that it is nuw too late to correct the blunder | 
which he deplores. Not so. There is no 
part of us that yields more cordially to the| 
pressure of cultivation than the voice. <A| 
good voice can be acquired! A good use of 
the voice can be acquired ! 


| 





The celebrated 
Dr. Porter, of Andover, testifies that even 
“in middle life he went to work and broke 
up a stiff and clumsy pair of jaws”; and 
others have testified that “ from an affected 
monotony he passed to a range and flexi- 
bility of tone adequate to the highest purpo- 
ses of the orator.” 

Can any preacher who has neglected vocal 
culture say that he now has not time to re- 
pair the neglact? Then let him make the 
time! What better use for his time can he 
find than to do with it that which shall im- 
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mensely increase his usefulness and power in 


his Master’s vineyard ?— Independent. 


— 
JUST AS I AM. 


Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.—Matt. xi: 28. 
Just as I am—without one plea, 
But that Thy blood was shed for me, 
And that Thou bid’st me come to thee— 
O Lamb of God, I come! 


Just as I am—and waiting not 

To rid my soul of one dark blot, 

To Thee, whose blood can cleanse each spot— 
O Lamb of God, I come! 


Just as I am—though toss’d about, 
With many a conflict, many a doubt, 
Fightings within, and fears without— 

O Lamb of God, I come! 
Just as I am—poor, wretched, blind, 
Sight, riches, healing of the mind, 
Yea, all I need, in Thee to find— 

O Lamb of God, I come! 


Just as I am —Thou wilt receive, 

Wilt welcome, pardon, cleanse, relieve, 

Because Thy promise I believe— 
O Lamb of God, I come! 

Just as I am—Thy love unknown, 

Has broken every barrier down ; 

Now to be Thine, yea, Thine alone— 
O Lamb of God, I come! 


—C. Elliott. 


-—~er- 


DISARMAMENT. 
BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


‘*Put up the sword!’ The voice of Christ once 
more 

Speaks, in the pauses of the cannon’s roar, 

O’er fields of corn by fiery sickles reaped 

And left dry ashes ; over trenches heaped 

With nameless dea; o’er cities starving slow 

Under a rain of fire; through wards of woe 

Down which a groaning diapason runs 

From tortured brothers, husbands, lovers, sons 

Of desolate women in their far-off homes, 

Waiting to hear the step that never comes ! 

O, men and brothers! let that voice be heard. 

War fails, try peace ; put up the useless sword! 


Fear not the end. There is a story told 
In Eastern tents, when autumn nights grow cold, 
And round the fire the Mongol shepherds sit 
With grave responses listeuing unto it: 
Once, on the errands of his mercy bent, 
Buddha, the holy and benevolent, 
Met a fell monster, huge and fierce of look, 
Whose awful voice the hills and forests shook. 
** QO, son of peace |’’ the giant cried, ‘ thy fate 
Is sealed at last, and love shall yield to hate.’’ 
The unarmed Buddha looking, with no trace 
Of fear or anger, in the monster's face, 
With pity said: ‘‘ Poor friend, even thee I love.’’ 
Lo! as he spake the sky-tall terror sank 
To hand. breadth size ; the huge abhorrence shrank 
Into the form and fashion of a dove ; 
And where the thunder of its rage was heard, 
Brooding above him sweetly sang the bird: 
** Hate hath no harm for love,”’ so ran the song, 
** And peace unweaponed conquers every wrong !|”’ 
aentiflints 
WE ought not to judge of men’s merits by 
their qualifications, but by the use they make 


of ‘them.— Charron. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forzicn Inrs.uicgnce.—European advices areto 
the 16th inst. 

The bombardment of the Paris,forts had been 
vigorously continued, and on the south, the Germans 
had pushed forward new batteries, still nearer t 
the city Two of the southern forts were described 
as nearly destroyed, and shells were thrown into 
the southern part of the city, in great numbers, 
reaching the Champ de Mars, the Luxembourg 
palace, the Hotel des Invalides, and of course all 
points south of these. Paris newspapers of the 10th, 
received in London, stated that the bombardment 
was kept up day and night, and on the night of the 
8th, was so violent between the church of St. Sul- 
pice and the Museum, that shells fell every two 
minutes. Hospitals, schools, public libraries, 
churches and private dwellings were alike 
struck, women and children were killed in the 
streets and in their beds, and even, it is said, some 
of the wounded in the hospitals Incendiary shells 
were also thrown, especially at night, and a report 
of the 13th from Versailles, said that fires were seen 
at several points within the city. The Paris govern- 
ment bas issued a protest against the bombardment 
as in violation of the laws of war, since no warning 
to remove non combatants preceded its opening ; and 
declaring that it is not preliminary to military action, 
but is coldlycalculated to devastate the city and strike 
terror to the citizens by murder and incendiarism, 
and that the government protests in the face of the 
civilized world at this useless barbarism. 

Sorties were made by the French troops from 
Paris, on the 10th, toward the north-west under 
Gen. Trochu himself, and also toward the south, 
but both were repulsed, after sharp conflict. A 
dispatch of the 13th from Versailles reported vigor- 
ous sorties made by the garrison simultaneously in 
three directions, to the north-east, south and south- 
west, but in every instance they were driven back, 
and retreated within their works, part of them in 
disorder. 

A severe battle took place near Le Mans on the 
10th and 11th, between the troops of Gen. Chanzy 
and the Germans under Prince Frederick Charles. 
The French were defeated on both days, and com- 
pelled to retreat, but they still held strong positions, 
and it was said that Gen, Chanzy did not consider 
the day lost irrecoverably, and hoped to renew the 
fight under more favorable circumstances the next 
day ; but after dark, a strong force attacked his 
most important position, and the troops occupying 
it, taken by surprise, weee compelled to retreat on 
Le Mans. Subsequent reports respecting the con- 
dition of Gen. Chanzy’s army are contradictory, the 
Germans declaring it broken up, disorganized and 
retreating in three directions, while a London dis- 
patch of the 16th says that it is reported as reor- 
ganized and about to resume operations, the posi- 
tions held being very strong It is evident, how- 
ever, that the effort to relieve Paris has failed at 
this time, and there appears little or no prospect of 
future success. 
she army of Gen. Faidherbe, in the north, is 
reported to be receiving reinforcements. It is said 
that fifty thousand Belgian troops are to be 
concentrated on the frontier, in case General 
Faidherbe should be forced back near the border. 
The Germans threaten to bombard Longwy, 33 
miles north-westward from Metz, and the women 
and children are fleeing into neutral territory. In 
the east of France, Gen. Bourbaki has apparently 
been aiming to cut off the communications of the 
German army with Germany, and for a jtime he 
achieved some successes, regaining some places 
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which had been occupied by the Germans. A new 
German army has now been organized, to act in the 
east, and Gen. Manteuffel has been appointed to 
command it, leaving Gen. Von Goeben to confront 
Faidherbe in the north. The army of Werder is to 
be incorporated with Manteuffel’s. A Berlin dis- 
patch published in the New York World says that 
the reinforcements now on their way to the German 
armies in France, or ready to go, number 200,000 
men, raising the German force to 1,000,000, 

A telegram from Count Bismarck to the North 
German Legation at Washington, received on the 
13th, announced that the treatment by France of 
the merchant navy obliges him to withdraw the 
declaration made at the beginning of the war, that 
French merchant ships which have no contraband 
of war on board should be exempt from c*pture by 
German war vessels ; and that, as neutral property 
may have been shipped on board French merchant 
ships in consequence of that declaration, the with- 
drawal will not be carried into effect until four 
weeks after the date of the dispatch. 

Jules Favre has addressed a circular to the Pow- 
ers, in reply to Earl Granville’s invitation to the 
French government to send a representative to the 
Conference on the Eastern question; pointing out 
that any settlement of the questions to be con- 
sidered, with France unrepresented, would be void, 
and stating that he has been instructed by Minister 
Gambetta to go to London to attend the Conference, 
but is unable to do so, because the Prussians fire on 
flags of truce sent out from Paris. It is true that 
the American Minister there is now authorized to 
promise him a pass and safe conduct through the 
Germ«n lines. If it is received, and the condition 
of Paris permits, he will go to London; but while 
the bombardment continues, his departure is im- 
possible. It was reported that the 17th inst. was 
fixed for the meeting of the Conference, but no of- 
ficial notification has reached us. 

The Prince de Joinville, son of the ex King Louis 
Philippe, recently went to France and asked a com- 
mand in Gen. Chauzy’s army. The governmert at 
Bordeanx was consulted, but Gambetta refused the 
request, and ordered the Prince to leave the coun- 
try. The latter then offered to serve as a private 
soldier, but Gambetta not only rejected the proposi- 
tion, but ordered his immediate arrest if he did not 
depart, which he was compelled to do, not without 
strong remoustrance. 


Great Britain.—A scheme for a direct telegraph 
cable from London and Liverpool to New Yerk, has 
been put iorth by a London firm, under favorable 
auspices, The proposed capital is $3,250,000, of 
which three fourths has already been subscribedjin 
London, and if the remainder be quickly taken in 
America, it is intended to lay the cable next summer. 

Heury Alford, Dean of Canterbury, the distin- 
guished scholar and author, died suddenly on the 
12th inst. 

Coneress.—The Senate adopted unanimously the 
House amendment tothe resolution authorizing the 
appointment of Commissioners to the Dominican 
republic, which provided that the resolution shall 
not be construed as sommitting Congress to annex- 
ation ; and passed a bill ceding to the State of Ohio 
jurisdiction over the grounds occupied by the 
Soldiers’ Asylum at Dayton. The House passed 
the Senate bill authorizing the increase of the five 
per cent. funding bonds to $500,000,000, with 
amendments, with which the Senate afterward con- 
curred. A bill also passed relating to telegraphic 
communication with foreign countries ; and one re- 


quiring proper treatment of cattle travelling by 
railroad. 





